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vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. | come dy. The Lacedemonians would not endure 
' ———— | the stage under any kind of regulations. The 

vor Friends’ Review , Romans, in their better times, reckoned the stage 
NONCONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. S80 disgraceful, that any Roman turning actor 


was degraded. And we may add that the Eng- 
surder’s Village Sermons, or Fifty-two plain };.), laws. till very lately, denominated stage- 
and short Discourses on the p rincipal « loctrines of players rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars. 
the Gospel, originally publis hed more than fifty The earliest Christians abhorred them. Tertul- 
years since, were recently issued in an octavo Jian in the second century, says, ‘We Christians 
volume of 571 pages, by the American Tract have nothing to do with the phrenzies of the 
Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, and 303 yace-cround, the play-house, or the barbarities 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia of the bear-garden.’ "Some of the ancient coun- 

The following extract on the subject of non-  ¢ijs ordained that players should be excommuni- 
conformity to the world, may be seasonably intro- cated, and that even the sons of ¢ ‘lergymen must 
duced at the present time, when temptations to . not be present at plays, ‘it being always unlaw- 
dangerous amusements abound. | ful for Christians to come among blas sphe mers.’ 

“Christians must not conform themselves to’ A good writer says, ‘Will you not avoid this seat 
the world in their carnal amusements. The taste ' of infection? The very air suffers by their im- 
ff men discovers itself in nothing more plainly purities, and they breathe the plague. What 
than in their choice of amusements. It is easy though the pe rformance be entertaining ; what 
to know what these are, and what is adapted to though innocence and virtue shine in some parts 
the e — taste of the carnal. mind. Worldly of it; it is not the custom to prepare poison un- 
men are never so much in their element as when palatab ly. No; to make the mischief spread, 
engaged i in them; and to enjoy them they will they must oblige the sense and make the dose 
often sacrifice their most important inte rests. pleasant. Thus the devil throws in a cordial 

‘Among these the amusements of the theatre drop to make the draught go down, and steals 
have the first place ; for these the world strougly some ingredients from the dispensatory of 
pleads, and affects to place them on a level with heaven. Look upon all their fine sentences, 

divine ordinances, by saying they can learn as their flights of fortitude and their loftiness of 
much from a good play as from a sermon. But style, as honey dropping from the bowels of a 
itshould be remembered that sermons and means toad or the bag of a spider.’ 
f grace, derive all their virtue from the author- | | ‘Archbishop Tillotson thought plays ‘a mighty 
ity of Christ who appointed them and has pro- | reproach to Britain, and not fit to be tolerated i in 
mised to bless them; but the advocates of plays | a civilized, much less in a Christian nation.’ He 
can never pretend that Christ has e sither ordained | calls the play- house ‘the devil’s chapel, the 
them, or engaged to put his blessing upon them. | school of vice and lewdness.’ 

“So far are plays from being useful to the cause ‘The dancing of both sexes, and especially in 
of virtue, that they are one of the most success-| public pl: ces, is another species of amusement 
ful engines of vice that Satan ever invented. | highly pleasing to the world, but extre mely dan- 
Several of the heathen philosophers and law-| gerous to good. morals. The gayety it inspires, 
givers opposed them in the strongest terms.’the company into which it leads, and various 
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oils mnated: with it, : seeilies it every way un- 
becoming the Christian, who has the utmost 

need to cultivate seriousness and gravity, and to | 
live and act as a pilgrim and a stranger. There 
is scarcely any thing, not absolutely and notori- | 
ously wicked, in which conformity to the world 
consists more than the amusements of the ball- 
room. Nota few have been called out of it into | 
eternity; but where is the person who would 

wish, when summoned to the bar of God, to be 

found so employed? 

““ Playing at cards is another favorite diver- 
sion with the world. The express purpose of 
this amusement is a sufficient argument against | € 
it—it is to kill time. Alas, our time is short 
enough, and will die of itself, we need not has- 
ten its exit. Our days are as a hand-breadth, 
and our age is as nothing. We complain of the 
shortness of life, and yet labor to reduce its nar- 
row span. It may justly be doubted whether 
any game be lawful which depends upon casting 
a lot, for dealing the cards is of that nature, and 
is therefore a kind of appeal to God for the suc- 
cess of our play, for ‘the lot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord ! 
But, not to insist upon this, it is really a childish 
business. It is a poor employment for rational 
and immortal beings to spend many hours of 
precious time in throwing about bits of spotted 
paper. The conversation that accompanies it is 
generally frivolous and foolish. The passions of 
avarice and anger are frequently excited, and the 
tragical consequences of gaming are so perfectly 
opposite to the Christian character, that a good 
man ought to reject the amusement altogether. 

‘“‘There are other diversions, as horse-racing, 
&c., as well as conformity to the world in gay, 
indecent or too expensive fashions of dress, upon 
which we have not room to comment particu- 
larly. There is one grand rule applicable to 
them all, and which may afford a pretty good 
test of their propriety or impropriety. You will 
find this apostolic direction in Col. iii. 17— 
‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him!’ Now, can we see 
a play, dance, or play at cards, ‘in the name of 
the Lord Jesus and to the glory of God?” Can 





you pray for the Lord’s presence and blessing on | 


these engagements? A good man once convinced 
a company of the folly of these things, by offer- 
ing to say grace before cards, or to pray fora 
blessing on them. The company felt the impro- 
priety, and asked him what he was going to do? 
The good man replied, ‘God forbid I should do 
any thing on which I cannot ask his blessing!’ 
Common sense forbids you to say, ‘Lord, go with 
me to the play-house, and bless the good instruc- 
tion I go to receive!’ or, ‘ Lord, give me a good 
hand at cards! Such petitions would be justly 
reckoned impious; but the impropriety clearly 
shows that what cannot be done with a good con- 
science cannot be done to the glory of God, and 


therefore age. not to be done 
these things the consistent Christian must remem- 
ber the text: 
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at all. In all 
‘Be not conformed to this world.’ 

‘From what Iras been said it is surely evident 
| that it is the duty of Christians not to be con- 
‘formed to this world. It is plain that God’s 
people are a distinct people, and ought to bea 
separate people. There is a holy singularity, 
though not an affected singularity, which well 
becomes them. ‘This indeed requires courage. 
In certain situations, when persons have been 
closely connected with the carnal and the gay, 
and especially with the great, it will not be very 
easy to come out from among them, and avow 
that they belong to Christ. Yet, let non 
despair. The Scripture shows us how it may be 
done: ‘Whosoever is born of God, overcometh 
the world; and this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our FAITH.’ 

“This subject shows us the necessity of the 
new birth. If we would not be conformed to this 
world, it is nece ssary for us to be transformed 
by the renewing of our mind. Be ye trans- 
Sormed-—change 1d into a better form—from being 

‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ to become heavenly, 
spiritu: iL, angelical; and this is done ‘by the 
renewing of our minds.’ Qh, that Divine Grace 
may so transform our hearts that we may pers, 
and prove by our own experience—for nothing 
else can teach it—how happy a thing it is to be 
wholly devoted to God, ard to be governed in 
every respect by his sacred will.” 


EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The idea of that development, in which re- 
ligious feeling should begin in the child so early 
as to have no date in its memory, and which 
should unfold with its opening intellect and af 
fection, and keep pace with its growth, which 
should be so common as to cease to be singular 
and remarkable, is too seldom entertained. It 
we express a belief that children may be « 
trained as to grow up Christians, we are sternly 
told that culture is not regeneration; that 
to educate the natural affections is not to change 

|the heart; and that we are likely to spread the 
| varnish of taste and refinement over a nature un- 
changed, and a heart full of deceit and wicked- 
ness. 

Now this is orthodoxy standing stiff till it falls 
backward. There is nothing in the view just 
stated inconsistent with the belief in the neces- 
sity of regeneration. 

We hold devoutly to the need of this change 
for all of human blood, old and young. But we do 
not believe in one stereotyped form of experience. 
The Holy Spirit is not limited to one mode ot 
operation, or one period of life. God's grace, in 
its way of approaching the human heart, is 
diverse and manifold as the spirits it acts upov. 
Sometimes it strikes down the sinner, as Saul of 
Tarsus was prostrated to the earth. At others 
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it descends like the gentle dew. We are fond of, 80 perfectly distinet ond yet so harmoniously 


the marked, the decide d, in experience and in blended? and can such a blind i inquirer into the 
character, and overlook the gentler methods of! 


Divine grace. But conversion may come not | 
only by strong convictions and terrors, but as the 


fruit of parental fenderness and teaching and 
prayer. — JV. x Evang list 


science of optics realize so complete a conception 
of its laws and arrangements as to be able dis- 
tinctly and accurately to explain them to others, 
and to give lectures upon the rainbow, the 
prism, the camera obscura, the magic lantern, 
the telescope, and the microscope, to delighted 
; Jae a | audiences’ It might appear incredible that the 
BLIND MATHEMATICIANS. blind should be capable of such extraordinary 
It can be no matter of surprise that so many | achievements; but there are many well authen- 
of the blind have become illustrious, through | ticated facts affirmative of the questions indicated 
their devoted attachment to music and poetry. labove. Dr. Reid, in his “ Inquiry into the 
Deprive d of the power of sight, and strangers to| Human Mind,” remarks, that “ Sight discovers 
the luxury of vision, it might be expected that | a/most nothing which the blind may not compre- 
the sweet strains of harmony would regale the ir | hend. 

ear with a peculiar, because with a compe a learned and knowing in eve ry science, even in 
ing, spring of enjoyment. Shut up, moreover, | optics, and may make discoveries in every branch 
to a great extent, to the resources of their own | of philosophy; he may understand as much as 
minds, their powers of imagination would natu-| another man, not only of the order, distances, 
rally be strengthened by constant exercise, and| and motions of the he avenly bodies, but of the 
the habit which the y have necessarily adopted | nature of light, and of the laws of the reflection 
of realizing various objects, scenes and facts, and | and refraction of its rays.” 

depicting them with vivid accuracy upon the} Cicero tells us of a professor of philosophy, 
mind, would greatly facilitate their composition Diodotus, who exercised himself with more assi- 


of poetry; and we are therefore not surprised | duity than ever, after he became blind > 
that so many blind persons should have distin- 


e who has never seen light may be 
One who has never light yt 


and who 
taught geometry with so much precision, that his 
guished themselves in both these de »partments of} pupils found no difficulty in tracing the most 
science, and that the finest poetry has been| complicated diagrams from his instructions. An- 
written, and the richest music composed, by| other Roman, Aufidius 


Bassus, who became 
those who have been deprived of the blessings of 


blind in early youth, was an eminent philosopher 
sight. and mathematician. Didymus of Alexandria 
But the subject of this paper leads us to a} flourished in the fourth century; he lost his 
very different point in the literary and scientific | sight when five years of age. Jerome, who was 
horizon. We are to contemplate the proficiency | one of his pupils, informs us that he distinguished 
to which the blind have attained, not in poetry} himself by his proficiency in the seven sciences 
and music, but in the highest branches of mathe-| (supposed at that time to constitute the whole 
matical phil sophy, and the laurels which they | circle of human knowledge), particularly in geo- 
have won in their own and in foreign univer-| metry and astronomy; sciences of which, remarks 
the narrator, it is s varcely conceivable how any 


sities. 

It may be asked, what attraction can there be| knowledge should be obtained without the assist- 
in abstract science for the blind student? what| ance of the eye. Another of his pupils, Palla- 
ideas can he form of space or distance? what! dius, says, that blindness, to others so terrible a 
conception can he realize of the vast orbits of | misfortune, was the greatest blessing to Didy- 
the heavenly bodies? what notion of the distance | mus, a s, by shutting out all external objects, his 
of the stars from the earth, or from the sun? faculties had greater scope for the study of the 
Can he understand how differently objects will! sciencies. There is a story, however, told, from 
appear if contemplated from different points of | which it would appear that Didymus himself was 
view? how the square can appear like an oblong, | not of this opinion. Antony, the founder of the 
or the circle, seen obliquely, elongated into the | monastic system, paid the philosopher a visit, 
ellipse? Give him some abstruse and difficult and inquired, “Are you grieved that you are 
calculation, how can he retain its different steps blind?’ Very much to the mortification of An- 
and processes of reasoning in his memory with- | tony, Didymus answered that “ he certainly was ;’’ 
out the power of working them on paper? Or, | upon which the hermit remarked, that he was 
if all this should seem practicable, and possibly astonished that so wise a man should lament the 
delightful, as a mental exercise, it may be fur- | loss of a faculty which we possess, as he chose to 
ther asked, Can he who has never seen light, | express it, in common with the gnats and ants. 
understand its wondrous properties and hwe— In modern times, our own countryman, Nicho- 
the reflection and refraction of its rays? Can he las Saunderson, claims the first place among 
who has never seen colors, and is unable to dis-| blind mathematicians. Born at Thurlston, in 
tinguish between them, understand how light, | Yorkshire, in 1682, he lost in early infancy not 
apparently homogeneous, when analysed by the | only his sight, but ‘his very eye-balls, by small- 
prism, is demonstrated to consist of seven colors’ pox. When a boy he was sent to the grammar 
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school at Penniston, where by great diligence he admitted a Fellow of the Royal Socie ty in 1736 


obtained that knowledge of the Latin and Greek | he died in 1739, and was buried, at his own 


languages, afterwards so useful in his mathema- 
tical studies, when the works of Euclid, Archi- 


original Greek. But Latin and Greek, however 


request, in the chancel of Boxworth Church. 
Dr. Reid, from whose work we have already 


that Saunderson understood the projection of the 


medes, and Diophantes were read to him in the | quoted, was his intimate friend, and he tells us 


good and useful in their place, are not sufficient 


sphere and the rules of perspective. 


He men- 


for the practical every-day business of life; and | tions also a conversation, in which the blind pro- 
Saunderson’s father, who was in the Excise, | fessor said that he found great difficulty in un- 


thought, and thought justly, that it would not | 


derstanding Dr. Halley’s demonstration of the 


do for his boy merely to construe Homer and | proposition, that the angles made by the circles 


Virgil, and not to work an ordinary sum in the | 
rule of three and practice ; accordingly he in- | 

structed his son in the common rules of arith- 

metic, when Saunderson’s singular powers of 
calculation were first developed. It was soon 
observed that he could work very complicated 
sums in his head by a quicker process than others 
could do on paper. At the age of eighteen, he 
received his first lessons in Algebra and geome- 
try from Mr. West of Underbank, who gave him 
every encouragement and assistance, and he was 
afterwards introduced to Dr. Nettleton, who fur- 

nished him with books, and frequently read and 
explained them to him. But Saunderson, by 
his extraordinary ge nius, soon outstripped his 
kind instructors, and was fitter to teach than to 
learn. Being one of a numerous family, the 
knotty question was to be sqlved, how he could 
pursue his studies and at the same time maintain 
himself. His friends suggested his going to 
Cambridge as a mathematical teacher. This 
plan was carried out in 1707; and though he 
never matriculated, he was allowed the use of 
rooms at Christ’s College, with free access to the 
library. His fame soon filled the University, 
and when Whiston, the celebrated translator of 
“ Josephus,”’ resigned his professorship, no can- 
didate for the vacant office could compete with 
Saunderson. But he never graduated; he was 
not even a member of the University; how, then 
accordiug to the statutes, could he obtain a pro- 
His singular merit insured singular 


fessorship ? 
patronage. 
strator of the Newtonian theory were warmly 
espoused by the great Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
and the heads of colleges applied to their chan. | 
cellor, the Duke of Somerset, fora royal man- 
date conferring upon Saunderson the degree of | 
A.M. He was unanimously elected Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics, only four years after 
his entrance as a perfect stranger into Cambridge. 
His inauguration speech, in classical Latin, was 
much admired, and from this time he devoted 
himself with equal earnestness and success to his 
numerous pupils. He continued to reside at 
Christ’s CoHege till 1723, when he married, and 
took a house in Cambridge. 

In 1728, George II. ‘visited the U niversity, 
and on his expressing a wish to see the blind 
professor, Saunderson was presented to his ma- 
jesty in the Senate House, and was created by 
the king’s command Doctor of Laws. He was 


of the sphere are equal to the ar 
their representatives in the stereographic projec 
tion. ‘ But,’ 
demonstration, and considered the proposition in 
my own way, I saw clearly wy must be true. 


' 
, Who had judged from the eye 
The interests of the blind demon- | 


ngles made by 


said he, ‘“‘when I laid aside that 


He lectured on the theory of the rainbow with 


| 
much accuracy, though not ~ rhaps with the 
poe tic fire of Thompson, who thus describes thi 
order of the prismatic colors :— 


_— “First, the flaming red, 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next 
And next delicious yellow, by whose le 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green 
Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies 
Ethereal played, and the» of sadder hne, 
Emerged and deepened indigo, as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the faiuting violet away. 





The only work which Saunderson prepared 
for the press was his ‘‘ Elements of Algebra. 
This and other manuscripts left by him, his 
“Treatise on Fluxions,”” ete., were published 
after his death. The sense of touch he enjoyed 
in the highest perfection, though he could not, 
as others have done, distinguish colors. This, 
he used to say, was pretending to impossibilities ; 
but he could with exactness observe the smallest 
roughness or defect of polish in surfaces. Thus, 
in a set of Roman medals, he distinguished th 
genuine from the false, though they had been 
counterfeited so well as to deceive a connoisseur, 
> and in a garden, 
when observations have been t: ike n upon the sun, 
he has noticed every cloud that interrupted the ob 


' . . . . . 
servation, almost as justly as his iriondscould ont it. 


His ear was also equally exact ; he could readily 
distinguish the fifth part of a note. But pe rhaps 
his most surprising achievements he performed 
by his calculating table, or ‘ Palpable Arith- 
metic.” This consisted of a thin smooth board. 
rather more than a foot square, raised upon 4 
small frame, so as to lie hollow. Every square 
inch of this board was divided into one hundred 
smaller squares, and at every point of intersec- 
tion holes were bored to receive pins, by which 
he expressed his numbers. He used pins of two 
sizes, with their points out off, and of these he 
had a great many in boxes near him when he 
calculated. He could place and displace his 
pins with incredible facility, much to the plea- 
sure and surprise of his pupils or visitors. He 
could even break off in the middle of a calcula- 
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tion, and resume it when he pleased, only = 
drawing his fingers gently over the table. This 
method of “Palpable Arithmetic’? may well 
excite our admiration, but it also deserves notice 
from its acknowledged practical utility to other 
blind persons who have made mechanics their 
study.— Leisure Hour. 


PROHIBITION COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
OF THE SUBJECT. 


LIBERTY 


Of personal liberty we say nothing, because 
its full poss sion is incompatible with the exist- 
ence of society. All government supposes the 
relinquishment of a portion of personal liberty. 
however, be fully enjoyed. It 
d, where the principles of political truth 
. - s* r . . 
ind rectitude are applied in practice, 
there the ire deprived of that portion 
ls a Rae eR Be ld wate 
only of liberty which it would be pernicious to 
themselves to possess. A degree of restraint 
may be necessary for the general welfare of one 


Civil Liberty may 





is en] Vt 


because 
people 


ich would be wh lly unnecessary 
Yet the first would hav 
t » compl iin of their want of | 
( ym pl unt, if any be made, should be of the evils 
which make the restraint necessary. 


in another. no reason 


The simple 
question is, whether any given degree of restrai 


+ 
L 


n 
Is necessary, « restraint 
may be painful, the civil liberty of the community 
may be said to be ¢ mplete. Every law implies 
restriction lo be destitute of laws is to be ab- 
solutely free; to multiply law is to multiply re- 
strictions, r, which is the same 
lib rty. 

l'o prevent an evil is always better than tor 
pair it; for which reason, if it be 


thing, to diminish 


in the powe 
of the legislator to diminish temptation or its in- 
luence, he will find that ¢//s is the most efficacious 


¢ the offences and of increas- 


ing the happiness ofa people. He, who vigilantly 
detects and punishes vicious men, does well ; but 
he who pr them from b ing vicious, 
does better. ‘‘No consideration of emolument 
ean be P it i 1 compe titi yn with the mn ils o i 
nation ; id n minister can b justified eiltner 
on civil or religious grounds, in rendering the 


latter subservient to the former.’’ Such a truth 
should be br yught into practical operation. If it 
had been, ] tteries in K 

long endured—if it were, the prodigious multi- 
tudes of pul 1ouses would not be endured 
now. That tl e haunts and school 
pernicious, no one doubts. Why is an excess of 
them permitted? They increase the revenue 
‘Emolument is put in competition with morals,’ 
and it prevails. Even on groun a of political 





economy, however, the evils are great—for they 
materially diminish the effective labor of the 
population. If to this we add the multitudes 
whom the idleness of drunkards throws upon the 


arr ne » mash in really lest im wealel 
parishes, p rnaps as much 1s rea lost in wealth 
by this penny-wise policy, as 


civil liberty. The | 


| unconnected. 
| by the closest bonds; a “ kind” 
|“ kinned’”’ 
| knowledges and acts upon his kinship with other 
. ” id with himself, the debt of love. 
r|man-kind is man-kinned. 
tained a declaration of the relations! 
laos between all the meml 


| beautiful before, Ah Ww much more 
sbg ind ia i not b en 8s »| 


{much is affirmed in our daily, 
| word. And other words there are, 


lost in virtue. 
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Besidi es, all needless ale- eae keepers are dead- 
weights upon the national industry. They con- 
tribute as little to the wealth of the State as he 
who lives upon the funds. 

** It would be no injustice,’ 
publicans were prevented from legal reeove ry for 
beer or spirits consumed in their houses; in the 


| same manner that payment cannot be enforced of 


|any person under twenty-one 
cept for nec This, however, were to 
attempt to cure one evil by another. It were a 
practical encouragement of continual fraud. The 
short and simple way is to refuse licenses, and 
to take care that those who have the power of 
licensing, shall exercise it justly. 

This sound proposition, that neither on “ civil 


years of age, ex- 


ssaries. 


nor religious grounds’’ is it right to consult poliey 
at the expense of morals, is, as we have seen, at 
the basis of political truth. Here then, let 
Political Truth be applied. It will be found, by 
the far-seeing legislator, to be expedient as well 


as right.—J. Dymond. 


THE STUDY OF WORDS 


e word “‘kind.”’” We 


and we speak of man- 


| Let us a little consider t 
speak of a “ kind’’ person, 


" kind,”’ and perh ips, if we think about the mat- 


ter at all, we seem to ourselves to be using quite 
different words, or the same word in senses quite 
But they are connected, and that 
person is a 


person, one of a kin; one who ac- 


men, confesses that he owes to them, as of one 


And so 


word is con- 


, 
In the 
: eee 
up which ex 
‘s of the human 
hip in a 
y, and divided so far 
asunder, can only be through a 





family; and s eing that this relation 
race now scattered so widel 

common head, 
do we not in fact every time that we use the 
word ‘‘mankind,”’ declare our faith in the one 
-ommon descent of the whole race of man? And. 
beautiful now 
do the words “ kind” and “ kindness” appear, 
when we apprel iad the root out of which they 
crow ; that they aré the acknowledyment in loving 
! 


deeds of our kinship with our brethren ; and how 
profitable to keep in mind that a lively recogni- 
tion of the bonds of blood 


, whether of those closer 


|ones which unite us to those whom by the 
| best right we term our family, or those wider 
jones which knit us to the whole 
‘i that this is the true source out of which all 


human family, 


for 80 
hourly use of the 


genuine love and affection must spring; 


having re- 
ference to the family and the rel: ations of family 

life, which are not less full of teaching, while 
each may serve to remind of some day. For 


example, “ husband”’ is properly “ house-band,” 


’ says Playfair, ‘if 
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the band and bond of the house, who shall bind; various dates, which are nevertheless just and 


and hold it together. 
‘< Points of Husbandry’ — 

‘The name of the husband, what is it to say? 

Of wife and of house-hold the dand and the stay; 
so that the name may put him in mind of his 
authority, and of that which he ought to be to 
all the members of the house. And the name 
of * wife” 
deep a one as the equivalent word in some other 
tongues. It belongs to the same family of words 
as ‘‘weave,’’ ‘‘ woo,” “ web,’’ and the German 
‘< weben.”’ 
graced at the we b and woof, these having been 


of wifely employment, when the language was 
forming. — ?. Trench. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY—WHEN ? 


Among the knotty questions unraveled in the 
almanacs and calendars, we do not, in our day 
and in our country, include any relating to the 
period of each ye ar’s commencement—the ‘ New- 
year’s Day,’ popularly so called. 
we accustomed from childhood to assign a par- 
ticular day in a particular month for inaugurating 
each year, butit would appear a manifest absurdity 
if such identification were departed from; the 
beginning of the year, im popular estimation, is as 
indissolubly associated with the Ist of J: anuary as 
Gldlemeee-doy with the 25th of December, or 
Lady-day with the 25th of March. Persons 
who possess a little, but only a little familiarity 
with astronomy, believe that there is something 


in the planetary movements, the mechanism of 


the solar system, which 
day whereon the year 
after somewhat d eper 


determines the precise 
commences; it is only 
inquiry that this supposi- 


tion vanishes, and that the mere conventionality | 


of the whole affair becomes apparent. There is 
no necessary connection between the 1 stof Jan uary 
and the beginning of the year. This is a curious 
fact in the history of dates ; but a little knowledge 
of the matter is useful as well as curious, since a 
due understanding of history and biography, in 
other times or other countries, often depends in 
part on a recognition of the calendar adopted. 


readers of 
remarkable circumstances. 
confusion arising from the Old Style and the 


New Style, changes in the day of f beginning the | 


year throw a complexity over historical dates. A 


math chronological work of great authority, | 


L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates, speaking of the 


events of the 4th of August, 1563, when Charles when day and night are equal all over the globe ; 


ered the year in France to commence on | or on a church-festival d: Ly ; or on any other day / 
| Who has a right to dec ide this question, and to 


| demand that others shall agree with him? 
necessary than to remember the variations in the | 


IX. ord 
the Ist of January, remarks: ‘In relation to 
periods anterior to this date, nothing is more 


commencement of the year. Without care on 


this pgint, it will not be possible to reconcile’ 


Thus, old Tusser in his | accurate in themselves ; 


‘answer the two 
| Charles I. beheaded in 1648 or 1649? Was 


has its lesson, too, although not so | 


| enjoins the year to begin on the 2 
Not only are 


| on the Ist of January.’ 


and there will be a con- 


| stant lis ibility to meet with apparent embarrass- 


ments where no errors in reality exist.’ Let the 
reader ask himself whether he is prepared to 
following questions :—Was 


James II. driven from the throne in 1688 or 
1689? Of course, every one will expect to find 


these questions solved by referring to any of th 
'familiar histories of England; but when he is 
|informed that both pairs of dates are adopted, 
It is a title given to her who is en- | 


and that both are riyht, the importance of the 


| matter becomes somewhat more apparent. Dip- 
= . . . | ‘ i 
the most ordinary branches of female industry, 


ping into a pamphlet written by Henry Wilson 


|in 1735, we find en following :—‘ While we are 
| maintaining the beginning of the year according 


to the rubric of the Common Prayer, we seem to 
forget that our year begins on the Ist of January, 
both in our common licensed almanacs and 
even in the Book of Common Prayer itself; and 
it may mount to a question very difficult to be 
answered, why the rubric of the Common Prayer 
Sth of March, 
and yet the column for the lessons, Xc., begins 
This shows how matters 
stood in those times. 

What little philosophy there is in the que stion, 
lies in a nut-shell. Th: at the period oc cupie d by 
the earth in making one revolution on its axis 
should be adopted as a measure of time, the 
‘day,’ seems reasonable enough; that the period 
occupied by the moon in making a circuit round 
the earth, from new moon to new moon, should 
be adopted as anoth« r measure of time, the 
‘Junation’ or ‘month,’ is equally reasonable ; and 
there is needed no great depth of scientific know- 
ledge to perceive and admit, that a complete 
revolution of the seasons, during which the sun 
appears to travel round a whole circle in the 
heavens, supplies a convenient measure for a 


larger portion of time, the ‘year.’ But in this 
| last-named period there are two sources of uncer- 


tainty—a difficulty in determining the exact 
number of d: Lys and fractions of days contained 
in a year; and a freedom of choice as to the 
partic valar day on which the year shall be said to 


| begin. The first of these two difficulties has 
That this subject is important to the steady | 


history, is made evident by several | 
Irre spective of the | 


been lessened by the progressive advance of 
astronomical science; but the second remains, as 
it has ever been, at the mercy of conventionalism. 
Shall the year begin on the day when the sun 
attains his highest noon-altitude, or his lowest 
noon-altitude; or when he is at his greatest dis- 
tance from the earth, or at his least distance, or 
at his mean distance; or in the particular season 


Looking at past records, it will be seen how 
discordant have been the arrangements in this 


behoof. The letters A. U. c. in books on Roman 
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history—ab urbe condita, ‘from the building of 
the city’ 
ployed by that remarkable people. It was a 
tradition that Romulus founded Rome on April 
21, and this day was reckoned as a date to start 
from; but several changes were afterwards made 
in the selection of New-year’s Day by priests 
who knew little of astronomy. In Cesar’s time, 
the year began in autumn; but he ordained 
monster year of 145 days, in 47 B. C., in order 
that New-year’s Day might begin in winter— 
thereby sho wing that it de pe nds on the choice 
of man, and not on the course of the heavenly 
bodies, whether the year shall begin on this or 
that day. 

It is curious that the Roman A. v. c. refers to 
nearly the same epoch as that selected for the 
commencement of the Greek O/ympiads—nearly 
eight hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
The Olympiad was a period of four years—so 
confused as to the number of moons or months 
contained in each year, that the date of New- 
year's Day was continually fluctuating. After 
forty Oly mpi: ids had passe d, an adjustment was 
made where by the year began between the days | 
of new and full moon nearest to the summer | 





solstice. Professor de Morgan, who has investi- 
gated this subject more fully, perh: Ips, than any 
other man living, cannot po classical readers 
more precise icdvtintlidh than this—that the 
(reek yeal + began ‘ within a fortnight of the be- 
ginning of July.’ 


When Christi: anity progressed and spread 
through Europe, it became an interesting object 
to associate the beginning of the year with some 
great festival in religion, seeing that astronomy 
could not determine the matter; yet such was 
the confusion in the ancient and medieval calen- | 
dars, that many centuries elapsed before there 
was any definite understanding in Europe that 
the year should begin on the Ist of January. | 
There were occasional discussions, too, concern- | 
ing the day on whieh Christ was born ; and, more- 
over, some ersons reckoned the year immediately 
before the birth of Christ as 1 B. c., while others 
gave that designation to a pe riod one year e arlier. 
Thus there was frequently an ambiguity both in 
the year of the ( ‘hristian era, and in the par- 
ticular day on which each year was considered | 
to begin. 


Most readers know something concerning the 
Old Style and New Style—how that, for a thou- | 
sand years or more, the Christian ecclesiastical 
year had been about eleven minutes too long, 
and that this trifling excess had accumulated to 
ten days ; how that Pope Gregory XI LI., to cure 
the evil, ordered that the year 1582 should con- 


tain 355 days only, in order that the Church | ¢ 


proper seasons of the year. 4 All the Roman 
Catholic countries at once adopted this New 
Style, as it was termed; the Protestants of 
Germany gave in their adhesion in 1699, and! 


fasts and feasts should come round again to the 





vive us a clue to the calendar first em- | 
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,those in England in 1752. Certain days in 
October 1582 were left out by the Roman 
Catholics, in December 1699 by the Germans, 
and in September 1752 by the English. The 
error, amounting to ten days in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, accumulated to eleven in 
the eighteenth, and is, or would have been twelve 
in the present century. The Greek Church, 
pertinaciously opposed to the Romish on many 
points, has to this day refused to adopt the Gre- 
gorian correction: it still adheres to the Old 
Style. This circumstance has led to some con- 
fusion in the records of the late war.* Tous, the 
battle of Inkermann was fought on. the 5th of 
November, but a Russian would date it October 
24. Although ORE the year, in Roman 
Came Europe, both before and after the ch: unge 
of style, began on the Ist of January, yet the 
real i. the day in relation to the earth’s orbital 
motion, was obvious ly different. In England, 
however, the change was both nominal and real; 
for besides the omission of eleven days in 1752, 
he legal year underwent a separate modification. 
To be concluded.) 


NOTHING IN NATURE DESTROYED. 
Researches of chemists haye shown that what 
is calle d corruption, destruction, &c., is nothing 


but a change of arrangement of the same ingre- 
dient elements, the disposition of the same 


|materials into other forms, without the loss or 


actual destruction of a single atom; and thus 
any doubts of the permanence of natural laws 
are discountenanced, and the whole weight of ap- 
pearances thrown into the op )posite seale. One of 
the most obvious cases of apparent destruction is, 
vhen anything is ground to dust and scattered 
to the winds. But itis one thing to grinda 
fabric to powder, and another to annihilate its 


) 
1 
i 


materials; scattered as they may be, they must 
: 


fall somewhere, and continue, if only as ingre- 
dients of the soil, to perform their humble but 
useful part in the economy of nature. 

The destruction produced by fire is more 
striking : in many cases, as in the burning of a 
piece of charcoal, or a taper, there is no smoke, 


| nothing visibly dissipated and carried away; the 


burning body wastes and disappears, while noth- 
ing seems to be produced but warmth and light, 


which we are not in the habit of considering as 


substances ; and when all has disappeared except, 


perhaps, some trifling ashes, we naturally sup- 


pose that it is gone, lost, destroyed. But when 
the questi nis examined more exactly, we de- 
tect, in the invisible stream of heated air, which 


‘It is frequently necessary, in Russian documents, 
o give a double date. This arises from the fact, that 
Russia still retains the Old Style, which England 
abandoned in 1752, and which has been abandoned 
by most other nations. June 14, in Russia, corres- 
ponds with June 26 in England. In any double date 


| the earlier of the two dates is Russian.—Chamiers’ 


Pictorial Hist ry of the Russian War, p. 20. 
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ascends from the glowing coal, or flaming wax, 
the whole ponderable matter, only united in a 
new combination with the air, disso! 
in it. 

Yet, so far from being thereby destroyed, it has 
only become again what it was before it existed 
in the form of charcoal or wax, an active agent 
in the business of the world, and a main support 
of vegetable and animal life, and is still suscep- 
tible of running again and again in the same 
round, as circumstances may determine ; so that, 
for aught we the 


and 


V d 


can see to the contrary, same 


identical atom may lie concealed for thousands of | 


centuries in a limestone rock ; may at length be 
quarried, set free in the limekiln, mixed with the 
air, be absorbed from it by plants, and in suc- 
cession become a part of the frames of myriads 
of living beings, till some concurrence of events 
consigns it once more toa long repose, which, 
however, no way unfits it for again 
former activity. 
“Oh Lord! How manifold are thy works ! 

wisdom hast thou made them all.” lerschell. 


REVIEW. 


THIRD MONTH 14, 


FRIENDS’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 1857. 

Outro License Laws.—A report has 
widely the and 
opied into our Summary of News a few weeks 
since, to the effect that the Legi 
had repealed all laws 


spirituous liquors. 


been 


circulated in newspapers was 


of 


lature 
writes, that this report is wholly erroneous, and 


restraining the sale 


A member of the Legis 
lesires a correction of the mistak: 


, as retro- 


e has 


any 
erade movement in the cause of Temper: ine 
2 tendency to discourage its friends. 
Our correspondent further states, und 
the 3d inst., 
House « 


sting law 


vs more 


ir ds 
er ( 


Aa 


te 
that a bill was then pending in 
Representatives to make the ex- 


effective. 


England 
rge Stacey, of Tottenham, n¢ n- 


12 The of 
his beloved friend has long been familiar in this 


Recent accounts from mention the 
var Li 


hame 


leath of Geo 


lon, on the 12th of last month. 
‘ountry, from the prominent positions he has oc- 

ipied in our Society; and many will r 
him with of 


mittee of London Yearly Meeting who were 


mm »mber 


affectionate interest as one a Com- 


en- 
aged, a few years since, in an important mission 
vithin the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting 


It may be interesting to our readers generally, 


» be informed, that since their arrival in this 


yuntry, in the Ninth month last, our dear 


resuming its | 


In | 


slature of Ohio | 


REVIEW. 


| friends Priscilla Green and Mary Nicholson 
; | have attended most of the meetings belonging 
| to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and held several 
lare 


ligious 


public meetings: they have also paid a re- 
to Arch Street 
| Meeting, and are now engaged in a similar 


visit the families of 
visit 
to the families composing the Western District 
Monthly Meeting in this city 

A well-informed correspondent in England 
gives pleasing testimony to late changes in the 
| condition of Ireland. He says :—* Ireland is a 
| wonderfully improved and improving country 
down 
in which they were 
| held by an impoverished aristocracy, and a new 


its wide acres are beginning to be broken 


from the immense masses 


class of healthy proprietors is being introduced 
Wages rise ; 


diminishes, and popery is receiving a 


the laborers manifest content ; 
shoal 


crime 
< from 
| the public schools of the country and the cireu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, which makes it 
stagger in some places and give way in others. 
| We the 
| prospect of a not distant renovation of this 
naturally fine glected 


need not say how much we rejoice in 
country and of its once ne 
peasantry.”’ 

While the love of gold and of power is fearfully 
| darkening the prospect of the slave in our own 
country, there is still a ray of hope in such intel- 
ligence as the following :—-“‘I hope soon to have 
to tell thee that the Legislature of Holland has 
passed an Act for the abolition of Sl very in all 
|the Dutch colonies. 


isuch an inte 
ees 





Our newspapers announce 
ntion on the part of the Dutch 
It will be based, no doubt, on the 
| prine ipl e of pecuniary compe nsation to the 
| owners s, and will be gradual in its operation: 
i let us, however, be thankful for an instalment of 
| justice. Elihu Burritt has a bold scheme of 
| Emancipation for your country, and were I one 
| of you, I would support his views. The good 
to be ac complished so immensely overrules any 
money inconvenience, as to make the latter of 
| very little moment. After all, it would be only 
(a shifting of gold for the general benefit of the 
whole Union; and the States, as a whole, would 
not lose a fraction, but would become, 
the operations of the measure, great 
every way.” 


slave 


through 
cainers in 


Dizp,—At Palmyra 
1856, Ly 
youngest 
wood, 
She 


Mich., 


1a M. UNDERWooD, 


on the 25th of 10th mo., 
in the 27th year of her age 
daughter of Edward and Anna C Under- 
and a member of Raisin Monthly Meeting. 
bore a protracted sickness with much patience 
and fortitude. She conversed freely with those 
around her of a firm reliance on a crucified and risen 
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and said, 
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however much she had suffered, it ; as has heretofore been allowed, has, it is believed by 


pain too much. She often expressed the | the Committee and Officers, had a tendency to unsettle 


» of the Most High to be near, and His 


as, even on such a bed, if we could | the School, and has been the means of preventing the 


Students from making that progress in their studies 


| 
| 
m nndern h + ypport in e vey . | ¢} os Tr ‘ : _— sn 
n under th to support in every trying | that is desired. The Committee therefore think it best 
will was subdued, and she felt sub- that the prac tice be discontinued, ex ept in cases of 
s will, and was strengthened to im- | real necessity. 
lto her parents, brotherandsisters, | Students should be careful to procure stout slippers, 
: ; | ; 
that her patience might hold out to | or shoes without heels, to be worn on all occasions 


while in the building; and every Student will be re- 


quired scrupulously to avoid the use of tobacco in any 
form. 





Western Soup Society |! | Connected with the School is a Library of about 
weather tinuing « 950 volumes, also a very excellent Achromatic Tele- 
ers ea tly neal to their friend : St pe, 6 inch object glass, 8 feet focus, affording fine 
tions, which will be thankfully re- | Views of celestial objects. A large amount * Philo- 
irer, sophical and Chemical apparatus has been furnish- 
JoLLins, No. 76 Walnut St., and ed by the Teachers. This in connection with what 
BAILEY, Si No 2? Chesnut St was already on hand belonging to t Institution, 
‘RIENDS’ ASYLUM will be a very valuable auxiliary in the acquirement 
| Meetir f The Contributors to | of knowle« 
relief of P ns Deprived of the | The comfort and convenience: of the Students have 
sor will held on Fourth-day, | Claimed much attention, and we affectionately press it 
month, 1857, at 3 o’clock, P. M.. at | on Friends to avail themselves of the School and give 
ig-house, Philadelphia it a cordial support; we hope that after trial they will 
Wituram Bertie, Clerk. | find that their confidence was not n lace 
5 Parents and Guardians are requested to have the 
clothing of Students such as becomes the appearance 
CIRCULAR. | of Friends, and of plain colors ; caps and inside coats 
ing School near Richmond, In- | With falling collars are not admitted. hould objec- 
diana. | tionable arti les of clothing be broug t to the Se 1001 
le A atin) | thes will be taken in charge by the Superintendent, 


joard and Washing, for the) ‘Phe girls will not be allowed to attend iny sew- 
po ( SI 1) ni} } 9 7 t 
. ls | A l/ ing except the necessary mending of the ciotloaing. 
eS W ld4th 18° 


sd mo., 14th, 1857. 


sa , A journey through Texas; or, a Saddi trip on 
, Raiane wilt en eons the South Western Frontier. By Freperick 

yn. when the} LAW OLMSTED. l2mo. pp. 9516 Dix, 
Edwards & Co., New York. 


a Phveicianis produced. | , ne author of this work has become exten 


’ 


naking visits h or to any other | Sively and favorably known, both in this country 


il 
if the Si n, or at other time and in England, by the publication of his “‘ Walk 
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and Talks of an Amotiem Farmer in England,” 
and his “ Journey in the Sea-board Slave States.’ 
The journey, of which we have a narrative in| 
this volume, was accomplished about two years | 
since, by the writer and his brother; and abounds | 
in interesting personal incidents, important sta- 
tistical facts and descriptions of picturesque | 
scenes and the country generally. Information 
on various statistics is brought up to a recent 
period, and the author having established a cha- 
racter for re/iabi/ity, the book may be regarded | 
asa valuable acquisition to those who wish to! 
obtain a correct view of Texas. 

‘¢ A letter to a Southern friend,’ dated about 
two months forms a highly appropriate 
introduction, giving the results of the writer's 
observations on the effects of Slavery, economi- 
cally and morally. 

Our extracts, at present, will consist of some | 
brief notices of the German population. Ap- 


proaching the town of Neu-Braunfels, Olmsted | 
says :— 


sine eC, 


The first German settlers we saw, we knew at | 
once. They lived in little log cabins, and had 
inclosures of ten acres of land about them. The 
cabins were very simple and che: ap habitations, 
but there were many little conveniences about | 
them, and a care to secure comfort in small ways | 
evident, that was ve ry agreeable to notice. So, 
also, the greater variety of the crops which had | 
been grown upon their allotments, and the more | 
clean and complete tillage they had received, 
contrasted favorably with the patches of corn- 
stubble, overgrown with which are} 
usually the only gardens to be seen adjoining 
the cabins of the poor whites and slaves. The 
people them aclve ‘Ss we . also to be seen, men, 
women, and children, busy at some work, and yet 


crab-grass, 


not so busy but that they could give a pleasant | 


and respec tful ereeting to the passing traveler. 


A few miles further on, we passed several | 


much more comfortable houses, 
and a good deal 


boarded over, 
like the smaller class of farm- 
houses in New England, but some of them hav- 
ing exterior plaster-work, or brick, laid up be- | 
tween the timbers, in8tead of boards nailed over | 


them. About these were larger inclosures, from 
which extensive crops of corn had been taken; 

and it caused us a sensation to see a number of | 
parallelograms of COTTON—FREE-LABOR COTTON. 

These were not often of more than an acre in 
extent. Most of them looked as if they had 
been judiciously cultivated, and had yielded a 
fine crop, differing, however, from that we had 
noticed on the plantations the day before, in this 


| besides, the negroes would not work 
| the ( 


| he was in Germany—never had been ill. 


| entered upon, was very wide—three 
| wide, in effect, as Broadway in New York. The 





cireumstance—the picking had been entirely 
completed, and that with care and exactness, so 
that none of the cotton, which the labor of culti- 
vation -had produced, had been left to waste. 
The cotton-stalks stood rather more closely, and 
were of less extr: aordinary size, but much more 


even or regular in their growth than on ee! 
plantations. 
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W e were entering the valley of the ¢ Guad: alupe 


| river, which is of the ‘same general character as 


that of the San Marcos, and had passed a small 
brown house with a turret and cross upon it, 
which we learned was a Lutheran church, when 


|'we were overtaken by a good-natured butcher, 


who lived in Neu-Braunfels. 

He had been in this country eight years. He 
liked it very much; he did not wish to go back 
to Germany ; he much preferred to remain here. 
The Germans, generally, were doing well, and 
were contented. They had a hard time at 


| first, but they were all doing well now—¢getting 


sich. He knew but one German who had bought 
a slave; they did not think well of slavery ; they 
thought it better that all men should be free ; 
so we sll as 
termans. They were improving their condi- 
tion very rapidly, especially within the last two 
years. - It was sickly on the coast, but here it 
was very healthy. He had been as well here as 
i Q Ther 

were Catholics and Protestants among them. 
We forded, under his guidance, the Guada- 
lupe, and after climbing its high bank, found 


| ourselves upon the level plateau between the 


prairie hills and the river, on which Neu-Braun- 
fels is situated. We had still nearly a mile to 
ride before entering the town, and in this dis- 
tance met eight or ten large wagons, each drawn 
by three or four pairs of mules, or five ‘or six 
yokes of oxen, each carrying under its neck a 
brass bell. They were all driven by Germans, 
somewhat uncouthly but warmly and neatly 
dressed; all smoking and all good humored, 
giving *us “good morning’ as we met. No- 
ticing the strength of the wagons, | observed 
that they were made by Germans, probably. 

“y es,” said the butcher, “the Ge rim ins make 
better wagons than the Americans ; Ameri- 
cans buy a great many of them. Ther re are seven 
wagon man ufactories in Braunfels.’ 

The main street of the town, which we 


soon 


times as 


houses, with which it was: thick ly lined on each 
side for a mile, were small, low cottages, of 

| pretensions to elegance, yet generally focking 
neat and comfortable. M: ny were “furnished 
| with verandahs and gardens, and the greater 
part either stuccoed or painted. There were 
many workshops of mechanics and small stores, 
with signs oftener in English than in German; 

and bare-headed women, and men in c aps and 
short jackets, with pendent pipes, were every- 
where seen at work. 

We had no acquaintance in the village, and 
no means of introduction; but, in hopes that we 
might better satisfy ourselves of the e ndition ot 
the people, we agreed to stop at an inn and ¢g 
dinner, instead of eating a cold snack in the s - 
dle, without stopping at noon, as was our custom. 

I never in my life, except, perhaps, in awaken- 








ing from a dream, met swith « such a sudden ond 
complete transfer of associations. Instead of 
loose-boarded or hewn log walls, with crevices 
stuffed with rags or daubed with mortar, which 
we have been accustomed to see during the last 
month, on staving in a door, where we have 
found any to open; instead, even, of four bare, 
cheerless sides of whitewashed plaster, which we 
have found twice or thrice only in a more aristo- 
cratic American residence, we were—in short, 
we were In Germany. 

There was nothing wanting, there was nothing 
too much, for one of those delightful little inns 
which the pedestrian who has tramped through 
the Rhine-land will ever remember gratefully. 


of the cottage, the walls pink, with stencilled 
panels, and scroll ornaments in crimson, and | 
with neatly framed and glazed pretty lithographic 
prints hanging on all sides; a long, thick, dark 
oak table, with rounded ends, oak benches at its 
sides; chiselled oak covered 
with cheap pink ealico, with a small vine pat- 
tern; a stove in the corner; a little mahogany 
cupboard in another corner, with pitcher and 
glasses upon it; a smoky atmosphere; and fi- 
nally, four thick-be: onde d men, from whom the 


chairs; a sofa, 


smoke proceeds, who all bow and say, “ Good] in pots; a brass study | 


morning,’ as we meh our hats in the doorway. 
The landlady ente she does not readily un- 
derstand us, and one of the smokers rises imme- 
diately to assist us. Dinner we shall have im- 
mediately, and she spreads the white cloth at an 
end of the table, before she leaves the room, and 
in two minutes’ time, by which we have got off 
our coats and warmed our hands at the stove, we 
are asked to sit down. 
before us, and in succession there follow two 
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| afford us? 
A long room, extending across the whole front | 





An excellent soup is set | his people, and the Germans 
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aii first time they h: adit rece sel suc dh atte entio® 
in Texas, except from ourselves, or by spec ial 
and costly arrangement with a negro. They 
were pushing their noses into racks filled with 
fine mesquit hay—the first they had had in 
Texas. They seemed to look at us imploringly. 
We ought to spend the night. But there is 
evidently no. sleeping-room for us in the little 
inn. They must be full. But then we could 
slee ‘1p with more ey on the floor here, pro- 
| be ib ly, than we have been accustomed to of late. 
We concluded to ask if they could accommodate 
us for the night. Yes, with pleasure—would 
we be pleased to look at the room they could 
Doubtless in the cock-loft.. No, it 
was in another little cottage in the rear. A lit- 
| tle room it proved, with blue walls again, and 
oak furniture; two beds, one of them would be 
for each of us—the first time we had bee n offered 
the luxury of sleeping alone in Texas ; two large 
windows with curtains, and evergreen roses 
trained over them on the outside—not a pane of 
glass missing or broken—the first sleeping-room 

have had in Texas where this was the case; 
a sofa; a bureau, on which were a complete set 
of the Conversations Lexicon; Kendall's Santa 
Fé Expedition; a statuette in porcelain; plants 
y lamp; a large ewer and 
basin for washing, and a couple of towels of thick 
stuff, full a yard and a quarter long. O, yes, it 
will do for us admirably; we will spend the 
night. 

In the afternoon, we called upon the ¢ 
Protestant clergyman, who received kindly, 
and, though speaking little English, was very 
ready to give all the information he could about 
1 Texas generally. 
We visited some of the workshops, and called 





rerman 


courses of meat, neither of them pork, and neither | on a merchant to ascertain the quality and amount 


of them fried, two dishes of vegetables, salad, 


compote ot P ache s, coffee with milk, wheat bread 


from the loaf, and beautiful and sweet butter— 
not only such butter as [I have never tasted south | 
of the Potomae before, but such as I have been 
told a hundred times it was impossible to make 
in a southern climate. What is the secret? I 
suppose it is extreme cleanliness, beginning far 
back of where cleanliness usually begins at the 
South, and careful and thorough working. 

We then spent an hour in conversation with 
the gentlemen who were in the room. They 
were all educate a, cultivated, well-bred, re spect- | 
ful, kind and affable men. All were natives of | 


| licked my hand. 





Germany, and bh "2 been living several years in 
Texas. Some of them were travellers, their homes 
being in other German settlements; some of | 
them had resided long at Braunfels. 

It was so very agreeable to meet such men | 
again, and the account they gave of the Germans | 
in Texas was so interesting and gratifying, that | 
we were unwilling to immediately continue our 
journey. We went out to look at our horses; a! 
man in cap and jacket was rubbing their legs 


of the cotton grown by the Germans in the 
neighborhood. 

In the day time, I saw in the public street, at 
no great distance from a school-house, a tame 
doe, with a band on its neck, to distinguish it 
from the wild deer, lest it should be shot by 
sportsmen. It was exceedingly beautiful, and 
so tame that it allowed me to approach, and 
’ In what Texan town, through 
which we have passed before, could this have 
occurred ? 

In the morning we found that our horses had 
been bedded, for the first time in Texas. 

As we rode out of town, it was delightful to 
meet again troops of ¢ "> ny with satchels and 
knapsac +ks of books, and | » kettles of dinner, 
all with ruddy, cheerful faces, ee girls especially 
so, with their hair braided neatly, and without 
caps or bonnets, smiling and saluting us—“ quten 
morgen”’—as we met. Nothing so pleasant as 
that in Texas before, hardly in the South. 

Such was our first encounter with the Ger- 
mans in Texas. Chance afterwards threw us in 
the way of seeing much more of them; but | 
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REVIEW. 


have pre ferred to preserve the order of time, and ; Say, what will meep from the Sewitn ard path, and the 


give now simply these first notes, that the reader | 


. . From the things we would not and yet we d 
who follows us may receive our succession of | R ‘ 7 : 


impressions. 
In the town, each house has i 


its garden- plot, 
and over the 


neighborhood are seattered hun- 
dreds of small farms. Owing to the low price 
of corn, most of these had beep cultivated, 
partly, in cotton during the year before our 


| It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is 


visit.* The result was a_ total crop of eight | 


hundred bales, which, at Galveston, 


: brought | It is when, apart from all human trust, we 
from one to two cents a pound more than that | 


produced by slaves, owing to the more careful | 


handling of white and personally inte 


rested la- | 


bor; but the expense of hauling cotton to the | 


coast prevents 7 large profits at this distance. 
A railroad or a local manufactory must precede 


anv extensive cultivation of cotton, while corn 


| Forits 


which requires much less labor, can find a mar- | 


ket at a fair price. With water-power and hands 
upon the spot, it —e seems an unnatural 
waste of labor to y the st: iple 
setts to be spun, 
capital, is now the course of trade. 

In spite of the common assertion, that only 
blacks can endure the heat of southern labor 


to Massachu- 


error the spirit hates 

), from the 
sorrow ‘thi at sin creates ”? 

Oh there is a faith (‘tis the gift of God,) which can 
fetter the stoutest will, 

| Which even can break the tempter’s 
rising tumult still. 


and the 


not in sound- 
ing deed, 

Sut it cometh in secret power to aid 
greatest need. 


soul in its 


sink into 
contrite prayer, 

And ask of the Father of Spirits His help—our st 
of support is THERE: 

And it anchors the soul when its str 
om iit feels no might of its own, 


th is small, 


1ews us indeed that our safety ar ght must 


come from Heaven alone. 


», Then the things of time, the cares of earth, will not 


lead the heart away, 
From its stedfast love and its humble hope and its 
trust in God, its stay; 


| But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 


foe such, for want of local | 


the production of cotton, by whites alone, is by | 


no means rare. ‘There are very many, 


both 0, 
those who work their own smal 


cotton farms 
and of those who work with their few negroes, 
day after day, in the field. 
year after year, is 


vagabond of the poor whites. 
in the South 
pure free-labor upot 
Germans. Their cotton 


But there is hardly 


goes in one body to| 
mapetate from the great mass | 
their peculiar style of settle- 
en considered ¢ 


market, entirely 
exported, and fron ui 
ment, it may he ¢ 


and divided into well-marked annual tasks. 
These 800 bales, the re ‘fore, though but a drop 
in the bucket to the 
stantial evidence of the “possibil ities of not only | 
white, but of well-reculated free-labor in the 
South. 


FAIT 
Oh the things of time, the 
steal the heart away, 
From the lowly walk and the humble trust, and the 
S} steadiast stay ; 
We strive and seek, and we long to keep the door of 
the inner part, 
Bat the tempter waits, and he spreads 
betrays the yielding heart. 


e, how they 


his baits, and 


Then what will keep, oh what will keep, in tempta- 
tion’s bitter hour, 

When the soul woul 1 fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power 


willing 
* For the two snecee ong years, corn has returned 


to its old price of $1 and upwards. At this price cot- 


ton cannot compete with it, consequently its cultiva- 
vation has been temporarily abandoned. 


| day be attached to my name. 
Corn cultivation, for | 
the common work of the less ! 


another as striking an instance of | 
cotton-fields as this of the | 


us the product | 
of one large plantation, worked by white hands, | fore you, with all your high notions, 


| 


ole crop, are a very sub- | men, spe ak well for him, even iy 


meekness down, 
And incense shall rise from the a! 
the heavenly throne. 


h, before 


LL. D 

‘‘T know what that means,’ I hear a little 
school-boy say; it means Doctor of Laws :”? and 
perhaps he adds, mus singly, “I hope it will some 
Llow fine it would 
sound! ‘Richard Williams, LL. D Well, I 
won't soil my hands at a dirty trade like Philip 
Smith, who is learning to bea bla uC kemith : but 
ll stick to my books, go through college, study 
law, and then I will have a chance for a great 
name in the world.’’ 

All that may be, Master Richard, though | 
warn you to look out for Philip Smith, that he 
does not become an educated, honorable man be- 
and hope of 
college training. His love of reading, and fond- 
ness for listening to the conversation of sensible 
eh his hands 
and face are soiled with his trade. I read of a 
LL. D. the other day, very unlike the kind you 
hope to become. He never went to college, and 
worked hard most of his life at the trade ol 
leather-dressing, so that he was called LL. D., 
or the “‘ Learned Leather Dresser.” 
not to soil his hands at what you call a “ dirty 
trade,’”’ and worked so well at it that the leather 
he dressed was the best that could obtained. 
Yet with all this, he became a truly educated, 
refined man. He found time at night to read 
and improve his mind, and when he died left a 
library to the Historical Society of Massachusetts 
worth forty thousand dollars in mone y, and far 
more in rare value. What was better than all, 
he did not buy his books for display, or to pre- 
tend to a literary taste, but re: ad them himself, 
and as his native language was the only one he 
understood, selected principally English books. 
Yet to compensate for his lack of college train- 
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ing, he owned and read aia ations wal all the 
Greek and Latin authors. 

He died, leaving behind him the name of 
honorable, refined, and truly 
yet worked most of his life ata trade. So you 
see, Richard, the b ys who are 
trades have a chance to make 
You must 
advantages well, 


ments as those to which you aspire. 
study marc, and your 
or some of them will outwit you. 
Boys ike Philip Smith may receive great en- 
courageinent by the life of the ** Learned Leather 
Dresser ;’’ and those who say they have no time 
for books, and no need of " 
are expecting to become mechanics, should blush 
as they read of his wonderful acquirements and 
faithful labors. I hope that if any boys who 
read this paper sigh over their shortened school- 
days, and hard work at some distasteful labor, 
and envy their companions who have more libe- 
ral advantages, they will remember that there is 


more than one kind of LL. D. 


improve 


knowles dge, as the y 





WHAT WAS COMPROMISED BY THE 
TION? 

We often hear of the ‘“ compromises of the 
Constitution,’ and the phrase falls trippingly 
from the tongue of stump orators, and often 
glides upon paper from the pen of the writer on 
politic: il affairs, without any exact idea of the na- 
ture of the mutual concessions which formed the 
basis of the e and even ignorant of 
the essential principles which were laid down as 
the corner-stone of our constitutional republican- 
ism. Were we broadly and distinctly to enter a 
denial as to the real existence of any such thing 
as the “‘ Compromises of the Constitution,” we 
might be suspected to be dealing in that sort of 
logic which led an eminent controversialist to un- 
dertake the proof that Napoleon Bonaparte never 
existed ; but still, it is nevertheless true that ac- 
tually there were 
concessions made in the Convention which met 
in this city snip years ago, charged with the 
formation of a Constitution for the governance of 
the United States of America. All the delicate 
details of the social and political copartnership ; 
all the settlement of impediments which stood in 
the way of a ‘more perfect union,” 
concessions which were required to be made of 
integral interests, in order to give 
pactness to the great unit, had been previously 
arranged in the Congress of the Confederation 
or were simultaneously acted upon, as both bodies 
were in session the same year. The United Colo- 
nies, banded together for the prosecution of the 
war of Independence, were carried on for several 
years after peace was declared, under the simple 
articles of confederation, but experience suggested 
modifications, and concessions and compromises, 
to make the Union “ more perfect;’’ and our 


CONSTITU- 


ym promises, 


| acting 
an | inspired with the noble 
educated man, and | 


forced to learn 
° | 
as great attain- 


| beacon light Ol 


it had e 
| the effects of which could not be avoide 
no prine ples compromised or | 


and all the | 


massive com- | 

| ° ° 

| to discussion, 
| 

,| ter; and the Constitution 
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with a view of making imperious demands or ex- 
large and humiliating concessions, but 
ardor of seeing who could 
yield the most—who cou! 1 sacrifice the largest 
personal and social interests to the general good, 
or who could throw the most valuable gifts into 
the common treasury. ‘Tl 
was never touched, cone ded, compromised, or 
anywise altered. By general consent, and almost 
tacitly, it was suffered to remain as it was found, 
wherever existing, the creature of local law; the 
foul legacy left to us by an unnatural mother, 
contemned, despised and denounced as the 
opprobrium of even infidel powers, but still, so 
grafted into our social system that no statesman’s 
surgery could eradicate it without endangering 
the existence of the body politic. But the ques- 
tion of the extension of slave ry be yond its then 
limits, was finally, definitely and px rpetually 
settled, as far as the wisdom and foresight of 
men could do it, who were only emulous to send 
down to latest generations a form of government 
which would be the model of all time. and the 
liberty throughout the world. 
The ordinance of 1787 was passed by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation only a few months 
before the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, and it was the compromise ever 
attempted on the slave question, until the passage 
of the Missouri Restriction in 1820. That ordi- 
nance prohibited forever involuntary servitude, 
except as a penal restraint, in all the territory 
then belonging to the United States Government, 
and it would have been extended, in the same 
spirit of detestation of its criminality and injus- 
tice, over the entire 


question of slavery 


- 
ony 


continent, had it been in our 
It was intended, as far and directly 
as possible, to put the sea 


possession. 
lof condemnation upon 
the system, and to show to the old world that if 
ntailed a curse upon the original colonies, 
1, that if it 
should never descend upon such accessions to 
our territorial extent as we might in the future 
be blessed with. All this was d termined upon 
solemnly in the Congress of the Confederation, 

and consequently there was no need of debating 
it, Or compromising it, or asking concessions 
concerning it, when it came up before the Con- 
vention for framing the Constitution. In that 
body the question of representation on the three- 
fifths principle as regards slave property, did lead 
but of “th » most harmonious charaec- 
of the United States 


was sent forth to the world without a reference 


| or allusion to the subject of slavery, and without 


polluting the glorious charter with the mention 
of the word then odious to all patriots, as it is 
now to all who are not blinded by sectional jeal- 
ousy or jaundiced by the selfishness of political 
rancor. 


How then, it may be asked, has it come to 


fathers, therefore, met in that fraternal spirit | pass that we are so often called upon to respect 


which actuated the men of the Revolution, not! the ‘“Compromises of the Constitution,” 


when 
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ie reality there were none; and howis it that we 
are eve rywhere met by the assertion, that to pro- | 
hibit the extension of slavery, is to do violence to | 
the original compact by which the States were 

united’? If we are to believe the evidence of 

Washington, Madison, Hamilton, and all who 

have written on the Constitution, or left contem- 

porary opinions of the actuating motives of its 

formation, they would never have lent their sanc- | 
tion to any form of government, which had for | 
its object, ‘either direc tly or indirectly, the exten- | 
sion of slavery. Their sagacity prepared the 

way for the “‘ more perfect union”’ desired, by | 
having the great impe diment previously removed | 
by the adop tion of the ordinance of 1787; and} 
Jefferson, in the Congress of the Confe deration, | 
nobly and zeal jusly co- operate d with the mem- | 
bors of the Constitutional Convention, of which | 
he was not a member, by rooting out the system | 
from every foot of territory which we then | 


possessed: If, then, we are to regard the con- | 


cessions of the Congress of the Confederation as |! i 


the “‘Compromises of the Constitution,’ and | 
there certainly never were any other on the all- | 
exciting subject of slavery, what were they in | 
effect and substznce? The pen which had so | 
eloquently, in 1776, written the bill of indict- | 
ment against Great Britain, enumerating among | 
the causes which impelled a separation between 
the colonies and the mother country, the fasten- 
ing of the odious, man-despised and God-abhorred | 
system of African slavery upon them, was the 


same which drafted the ordinance of 1787 ; and | 


it was held by Thomas Jefferson, whose added | 
experience of eleven years, during all of which | 
he was one of the master-spirits of the revolution, | 
in sagacious council though not in the field, had 
taught him that slavery was a curse and its 
extension a crime, to which humanity could not 
consent or C hristian patriots become assistants. | 
He, therefore, made the great compromise which 
underlies the platform of the Republican party 
and announced, in imperishable language, that 
slavery should never be extended over then free 
American soil, leaving to the consciences and 
the policy of the citizens of the several original 
thirteen States exclusively, the question of its 
continuation or eradication within their respec- 
tive limits; and up to this day six have retained 
and seven of them abolished it; while since the 
adoption of the Constitution nine free States have 
been added to the Union, in the spirit of that 
Compromise, and nine slave States have been 
forced upon it in subversion of the great prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality upon which our 
government was established. How, then, can 
the South talk of the “‘ Compromises of the Con- 
stitution’? without a blush, or the North hear the 
continual reiteration of the stale appeal to abide 
by them, without thinking how we have dero- 
gated from the high mission entrusted to us by 
our fathers, when we first suffered the rank injus- 
tice to their memories and their labors to be 
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worked, by extending the blight of slavery over 
such of our territorial possessions as came into 
our keeping unpolluted by it!—Philadelphia 
Times: 


GOOD, PLAIN ENGLISH. 


I never could make out what we gain by using 
fine words. Nay, I, perhaps unfortunately, al- 
ways suspect them, and am not in the habit of 
giving them above half credit for their meaning. 
Just compare now—look on this picture and on 
that—which expression do ) you like best,—* A 
large room well lighted,” or ‘ An extensive 
apartment effectively illuminated 1 7?” “A man 
going home,”’ or “ An individual proceeding to 
his residence ! ?” ‘To me, the former of these ex- 
pressions in each case conveys good sense in 


‘sound words; the latter disguises that sense in 


the overdress of a coxcomb. And as we might 
expect, it is in just those cases where a false effect 
is aimed at that such expressions are used. We 
| find them most often in those lowest of literary 
| productions—our provincial newspapers. When 
a common incident in a dull every-day town is to 
be rendered into a piece of news, ‘men’ be- 
come “individuals; “ women’ are spoken of 
as “the fair sex; ‘meats’ are turned into 
people never “‘ go,”’ but always “ pro- 
never ‘‘ feel,’’ but always “ experience a 
sensation ;’’ never “ live” anywhe re, but always 
‘reside ;”’ never ‘eat,’ but ‘always “partake of 
irefreshment.” Here i is a bit of rural dese ‘ription 

which I cut out from a periodical the other day. 
“The parish church of D—— is a neat but an- 
cient structure, that commands veneration by its 


| antiquity, and enforces admiration by its beauty. 


It stands in the centre of an extensive burial- 
| ground, and both that and the sacred edifice ar 
closed from the world by a circumambient range 
of chestnut trees, whose expansive branches form 


,|a verdant canopy over a commodious gravel walk 
} 


which is shaded by their luxuriant foliage. ” Nor 
are such follies confined to the worst produc tions 
of our press. In the “ Illustrated London News,’ 

the other day, when the band of the French 
“‘ Guides”’ was here, we are told how the people 
cheered them as they “‘ proceeded”’ in omnibuses 
through the city. But what do my hearers 
imagine the Frenchmen did in return? Did they 
wave their caps, or cry “ Vive |’ Angleterre!’ 
It may have been so, but I defy any one to say 
what they did as pointed out to us by the para- 
graph in question, for it is there said they 
‘evinced a reciprocity !’’ What that may mean, 
translated into facts, I suspect neither you nor | 
have the remotest notion. Does a man want to 
puff himself or his goods? He has recourse to 
these same fine words. A conjuror from York- 
shire becomes “ the Wizard of the North,” or a 
“Professor of Prestidigitation” (by the way, 
with these people every one isa Professor;) a 
lot of new goods becomes “an extensive assort- 
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ment of novelties ;” wal so on to the ond of the 
chapter. . . . No, my good friends, let me advise | 
you all, and especi: ally the young among you, who | 
are beginning to make their own sentences, and | 
choose their own style of talk and correspondence | 
—stick to your Saxon, your own fine, nervous, | 
honest English. Enriched as it is with maby | 
necessary and ornamental words from ¢ classical | 
sources, depend on it, wherever an idea can, | 
consistently with usage, be expressed in both | 
ordinary and extraordinary language, the homely, 
usual, one-syllable English is by very far the 
best.— Alfor l’s Lecture on English Descriptive 
Poe try. 


For Friends’ Review 
THE MIRACLE OF MIRACLES. 
Father! in rayless night, 
Blind from my birth, | long to see thy face— 
My Saviour! let the glory of Thy grace, 
Reveal to me its light! 
Father! my poor, deaf éar, 
Waits the “ Ephphatha ’ of my Saviour’s voice, 
To thrill my spirit; bidding me rejoice, 
Love's tender tones to hear! 
Father! in love bend low! 
My weak, inaudible, mute-struggling prayer, 


Asks that the dumb Thy goodness may declare, 
My Saviour’s love to show! 


Father! my withered hand, 

By its own helplessness implores Thy aid— 

Saviour! by Thy own power this hand was made, | 
To move at Thy command! 
Father! the hopeless lame, 

In utter impotence before Thee lies— 

My Saviour! bid me like the hart arise, | 
Leaping, to praise Thy name ! | 

Father! a fragile frame, } 

Low-bowed to earth, by Satan’s power is bound— | 

My Saviour! raise me heavenward from the ground, 


To magnify Thy fame! 





Father! my soul is weak— 
Sick of the palsy—though I know Thy will, 
No power is mine, Thy mandates to fulfil— 
Saviour! Thy strength | seek! 
Father! I thirst—I pine— 
I faint with hunger, craving to be fed 
By Thee, my Saviour! with Thy living bread, 
And with Thy heavenly wine! 
Father! my bark is tossed ! 
By raging billows oer a wreck-strewn sea— 
[ perish, U my Saviour! but for Thee ! 
Save me, or | am lost! 
Father! a leper lies 
Loathsome :—* Unclean, unclean” is all she sayeth. 
Saviour! inspire the fervent prayer of faith, 
And cleansed I shall arise! 
Father! within my heart 
A hideous demon rages.—Holy One ! 
By the Almighty Spirit of Thy Son, 
Command him to depart! 
Father! Thy life-breath give! 
The dead in spiritual death lies here— 
Speak Thou, “Talitha cumi” in mine ear, 
Saviour ! and I shall live! 
Oh! may a sinner throw 
Her crimsoned being at the feet of—God ?— 
Wash me, my Saviour! in Thy precious blood! 
Make me as white as snow! 


| days and twelve hours, the distance run 


BEVIRW. 


aad grant, thrice holy One, 
This miracle of miracles may be 
A theme of praise throughout eternity, 
To Thee, and Thy dear Son ! 
M. 
For Friends’ Review. 
In His presence joy in all its fulness, 
At His right hand pleasures evermore, 
Grace and help, in every need, He offers - 
Unto those who do His help implore. 


Jesus from the wells of His salvation 
Giveth water to the thirsting soul; 

They who seek in faith the Great Physician 
Find a balm that truly maketh whole. 
Jesus’ love brings joy and peace unbroken ; 

With His favor nothing can alarm; 
They who bow submissive at His footstool, 
Know an uplifting by the eternal Arm. — 


How our fairest dreams of pleasure vanish ! 
Hurried by the breath of change away ! 

While the brightness that around them hovered, 
Fades like sunlight at the close of day. 


Earthly cisterns, empty cisterns are they, 
Every earthly prop, a broken reed. 
Seek we solace Aere for sin’s deep sorrow ? 
We can never find the help we need. 
Let us seek 7’hee, Saviour, early, always ; 
May we find transcendant peace with Thee 
From forbidden pathways lead our footsteps : 
From each vain endeavor set us free. 
Mayest Thou be our Shepherd, Guide and Leade.: 
Through this journey, whether brief or long, 
Our precious Light in youth’s rosy morning, 
In Life’s decline our peaceful evening song. 
New York, 2d mo., 1857. E. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Foreign InTeLLicgence.—The steamer Persia, with 


| Liverpool dates to the 21st ult., arrived at New York 


on the 6th inst. The voyage of this vessel from 
New York to Liverpool, was accomplished in nine 
averaging 
340 miles per day, and for three successive days being 
362 miles per day. 

Lord Napier, the new British Minister to Washing- 
ton, was a passenger in the Persia. 

EnGLanp.—It was reported that the negotiations 
with the Persian Minister at Paris had been broken 
off by the latter, in consequence of dispatches from 
his government. Lord Palmerston, however, declared 
in Parliament, in answer to inquiries on the subject, 
that the report was not true, and that he had no 
reason to alter his opinion as to the prospect of an 
amicable arrangement. 

Dispatches were said to have been received by the 
government from Admiral Seymour, announcing the 
total destruction of Canton by the British fleet. 

The total reduction of taxation proposed in the 
budget for the ensuing year, presented to Parliament 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is twelve millions 
sterling. Considerable dissatisfaction is expressed 
that the Income Tax will not be reduced for six 
months, and that the duties on tea and sugar have 
not been lowered so much as was anticipated 

A frightful explosion took place on the 19th, in a 
coal pit in Yorkshire, producing great loss of life. 
Sixteen men, of 166 who were in the pit at the time, 
were rescued alive, though several of them were se- 
riously injured. The destruction of the remainder 
was considered certain, as the interior of the pit 
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the emerg y of the public interests of the United 
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Mexico.—The new Constitution, the preparation of 
which had occupied the Constituent Assembly nearly 
a@ year, was sworn to by the members and officers 
with much enthusiasm, on the 5th ult., and was then 
committed to the charge of President Comonfort for 
promulgation. 


Cuna.—In consequence of the failure of the crop, | 


a memorial has been presented to the government, 
asking that the duties on imported corn may be tem- 
porarily suspended. The memorial was favorably 
received, but no action has yet been taken upon it. 
Domestic.—James Buchanan and John C. Brecken- 


ridge were inaugurated as President and Vice Presi- | 


dent of the United States, on the 4th inst. The 


President lms selected the following Cabinet: Secre- | 


tary of State, Lewis Cass, of Michigan; Secretary of 
the Treasury, Howell Cobb, of Georgia ; Secretary of 
War, John B. Floyd, of Virginia; Secretary of the 


Navy, Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut ; Secretary of the | 


Interior, Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi; Postmaster 
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Tue New Tanirr.—Under the provisions 

which has just passed, the following leading 

will be admitted as stated: 

All wool, costing 20 cents, or under, per po 


ing, were refer- 
the 


artic! 


act 


und at the 
| place of exportation, will be admitted duty free: a! 
other descriptions of wool will pay 24 per cent. 

Iron and sugar will pay 24 per cent. 

Dyestuffs, generally, will be admitted free. 

Wines and liquors will pay 30 per cent. 

Alkalies will pay 4 per cent 

Woolen fabrics, generally will pay 24 per cent 

Woolen blankets will pay 15 per cent. 

Dyed, printed, stained, or bleached cotton fabrics 
will pay 24 per cent. 

Brown or unbleached cotton goods will pay 19 p. ¢ 

Linen fabrics ofall descriptions, will pay 15 p. « 

Spices will be admitted free. 
There is, besides, a long list of articles of less im- 
| portance added to the free list, which have heretofore 
' paid from 10 to 30 per cent. 





